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travelled in pitch darkness. When finally the train drew up we
craned our necks out of the windows in order to discover where
we had arrived. It was Southampton. With little delay, the
draft, in company with many others, went on board ship, again
always in complete darkness except for the feeble glimmering of
oil lanterns. The passage fortunately was smooth, or I doubt
not that I should have re-experienced the disgusting horrors of
my first voyage in a troopship. Again we did not know whither
we were bound ; but at dawn I recognized the tall obelisk which
surmounts the white cliffs of St. Addresse to the east of Le Havre
harbour.

The ship berthed quickly ; and the draft, both hungry and
sleepy-eyed, led by a private soldier who acted as guide, began
its first experience of slithering and stumbling over the pave roads
of France. After passing through the town before the still
admiring eyes of French citizens, we began to climb up a road,
deeply rutted by transport wheels and thick with mud, on to the
grass downs which surmount the harbour ; and finally came to
rest in a sea of mud, from which arose bell tents flapping in a
stiff breeze, like a fishing fleet in a murky sea.

Hot tea was available and a fatigue-party drew the rations ;
but it appeared that those responsible for this camp were still
absorbed with peace-time notions, so the officers were expected
to conjure food for themselves. Having disposed of the draft
I descended into the town to renew my memory with its
familiarities ; and having purchased eggs, bread, and sausages,
together with a Primus stove, returned to camp. I shared a tent
with Colin Boyd and a pale-faced kid with the voice and manners
of a child, named Lothian ; and we spent most of the day,
when not examining arms, the only military exercise, in preparing
and cooking variations of egg dishes and sausages. The camp
was indescribably cold, and though we were accompanied by
our flea-bags, such strict instructions had been given on the
subject of light kit that of blankets we had none. The later
years of the War were sheer luxury compared with the cold,
hunger, and disorganization of those early days in 1914.

But on the third day I received an order to parade the draft
and to prepare to entrain for St. Omer, then the headquarters
of Sir John French. Since our arrival at Le Havre it had rained
without cessation, so that the party which went forth to war was
the most miserable that I had hitherto witnessed. Before being
permitted to leave the camp, a prosperous-looking gentleman,